i jo                                   TOMORROW'S HOUSES
While the possibilities of mass production of steel components for
domestic houses are not yet known, in the writer's opinion it is already
evident that the benefits of prefabrication and the greater use of steel
components are quickly lost by the introduction of variations.
COST VERSUS SPEED
Much has been made of the advantages of steel construction in facilitating
speed in erection ; this has been given undue importance in claims made
for various particular methods of construction, whether they be of steel or of
other materials. Strictly speaking, special speed in constructing the frame-
work is of small material consequence since the actual time of frame
construction in any case represents but a small fraction of the time required
to construct the whole house, including foundations and internal decora-
tion. For example, the complete steel framework of the pair of houses
shown in Fig. 79 takes only eight hours to erect without any mechanical
aids, whereas the minimum time required under normal conditions ib
complete the house from foundations to finish of painting is of the order
of three weeks, or even more with some types of internal construction.
It is the site hours of building labour that are the vital elements at the
present time, and it is the framework which enables a large part of the
traditional building work to be replaced by lighter constructions requiring
less site work.
COVERINGS 'AND PREFABRICATION
Elsewhere in this volume Mr. Dex Harrison has dealt with prefabrica-
tion ; here it is only necessary to give consideration to the relationships that
must exist between coverings and the framework.
For external coverings the requirements are protection from the weather,
strength for both normal and accidental loading, rigidity, resistance to
heat losses, sound-insulation, durability and low maintenance.
The strength of the external covering is directly related to the spacing
of the supporting steel posts ; taking all considerations into account it will
normally be found that a post is best provided at each module centre, i.et
frem 3' o* to 4' ojtf according to the particular system used. This means'
that in order to meet the requirements listed above, most external coverings
will need to be stiffened by cross rails or battens.
Thermal insulation need not necessarily be incorporated in the outer leaf
of a cavity wall, but in the case of the roof covering some resistance to the
transmission of heat is most desirable ; this should preferably be provided
immediately underneath the covering. Condensation in the loft space
must be prevented by insulation ; a vapour seal is sometimes added, in
order to prevent the transmission of moist air.
Few materials possess in themselves all the required properties to a
sufficient degree, particularly when cost is taken into account; for this